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agreeable. . theſe they call inconvenient 
and evil ; thoſe convenient and good. „ 
3. Secondly, They obſerve that nature bas give, 
reaſon, or n to diſtinguiſh convenient - 
from inconvenieut, good from evil: and (as theſe may 
be conſider d by the mind three ways) that there are 
three ſorts of good or evil; that is, Pleaſant, profi- 
table, and virtuous. [4] For if be conſidef d 
as preſent, with reſpect only to 2 which 
may acquieſce in its fruition; it is called pleaſant. | 
[5-} But if it does not, of it ſelf, ſuit the appetit 
but-2s only connected with ſomething that may; it is ; 
called «ſefwll. For, though the appetite cannot imme- 
diately enjoy it; yet the mind makes. uſt of it for the 
attainment of rhoſe things, which it: may enjoy: and 
therefore it is eſteem d convenient; that is, good. 
Ls. ] But, fince what is ſuitable to one appetite may be 
contrary, or leſs ſuitable to others; and what now 
pleaſes may be connected with what may afterwards 
diſpleaſe: that there is need of inquiry, and delibera- . 
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free to walk ; but he is not free to will it: for he has 
not the will to walk, from himſelf, but from without. 
yet he that can do what he wills, with them, is free, 
though he be neceſſarily determin'd to will. 
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ns by object peculiar to 
jetts are preſegt; if the 


auy other objects, than thoſe that are peculiar to them. 
ſo che fight perceives _— but light, colours, &: 
and, when they are remov d, its action ceaſes. the 
underſtanding diſti between objects, that are 
receiv'd by the ſenſes, and thoſe that are perceiv'd 
by reflex ion; it digeſis them; and lays them up in the 
ry: yet it has certain bounds, beyond which it 
: and ſo I —— 2 —— 
tween cheſe powers, jects, a ſort of fixt agree - 
ment, and natural — 2 — whence, * 2 
eſence of objects, they put forth their actions, and, 
y-their exerciſe, pleaſe themſelves; but, on the pre- 
ſence of thoſe which hinder their exerciſe, they are | 
({pleas'd. If therefore there be any torce in any | 
„ by nature, to or hender the overciſæ 4 
any power, or facuſty; that, with reſperi to. che 
muſt be eſteem d either good or evil. [3.1 The "2 
or faculty it ſelf does cafily diſtingulih' thoſe | 


ings, that actually promote or hinder its exerciſe ; — 
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which one thing ſhould not be more than 
another, r mynrrecbovy og 
able, to which it ſhould 
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de by i el, or by another, ters ie ſhould be, be, by 
nature, no greater agreement, or relation, than be- 
dv een that, aud any — elſe; and the agreement, 
that there is, ſhould ariſe trom the ion, or de- 
termination. for, as the earth 1s by nature no 
_ one's property; but becomes the p of kim 
that firſt occupies it, and trom thence ariſes the 
ſo alſo it ſeems poſſible, that there may 


; bur any one _ * to it, if it 
La pers to be 0 d. „ 4x it has been ſaid, from 
its application ariſes its agreement. but that a power 
can create to itſelt agreeableneſs with an object, by 
applying ig itſelf to that, or that to it, ſeems no more 
ard, than that a man can acquire 3 wg wad 
ching, by occupying it. for, as, in 
things are forbidden, becauſe they are inconvenient ; 
but other things inconvenient and evil, becauſe. for- 
bidden : ſo it ſeems poſſible. in the powers, faculties, 


aud appetites, that ſome things may be determin'd by 


the natural agreeableneſs of objects; but that, in 
other things, agreeablenels with objects may ariſe 7 Aon 
determination. tor the taculty may be carried to exer - 
ciſe it ſelf b nature: but this exerciſe may pleaſe it, 
and not ; not from any natural agresableneſs 
of one, more than another ; but from the application 
ol the — it v — mare NI bing 
might have no it happen d to have 
determin d * nothing therefore ſeems to hinder, 
but that ſuch a power, or taculty, may be ſuppos d, at 


leaſt, with reſpect to moſt 


3. Fourthly, If then we that there is ſuch 2. 
powe.”s it will be evident, that the agent, endow d 
with 1 _—__ cannot be determin d, in its actions, by any 
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— 1" things) between it and the ob- 
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ableneſs cannot be the caule of that determination, on 
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2 it to be better. ſince theretore the g 4 
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if it embrace them ; and evil, if it reject them: it is 
plain that the judgment of the underſtanding about 
things depends upon it; and the underſtanding cannot 
pronounce them to be good, or evil; till knows 
whether this power hath received them, or rejected 
them. the underſtanding theretore. muſt expeR the de- 


ment; and not the power expect the judgment 
underſtanding, bend 2 te 

8. Seventhly, But tho' this power, iu its operations, 
cannot be determin'd by any judgment of the under- 
ſtanding, yer the underſtanding is neceſlary, to pro- 
pole things to be done; and to diſtinguiſh thoſe that 
are poſſible. from thoſe that are impoſſible, tor tho 


the goodneſs of things, with reſpect to this agent, at iſes 
. its —— yet poſſibility, or im ofſibili- 


ty, is in things racmieives; and chere 15 fi$64 G che 
underſtanding to. diſlinguih between them; leſt the 


agent, a upon abſurdities, procure to it ſelf pai 


not that athing is theretore good, - becauſe poſſible; 


tor, if rejected, it will be evil;-nor will it chereſore 
be immediately d ſpleaſing, becauſe impoſſible. . for the 
attempting a thing impoſſiole may be pleaſing: (for it 


may give exerciſe to the pov ec; and that is it, as has 
been ſaid, that is pleaſing in things) but he that at- 
tempts this muſt neceſſarily, in the event, be unhappy. 
for when a thing, undertaken by the power, cannot 
be, effected; pain muſt neceſſarily attend the, power, 
diſappointed of its end, and .hinder'd in its ezerciie, 
[9] And this is the firſt imitation, , that muſt neceſary 
110 iy be aſſign'd to ſuch a E. that is, that it 
keep it ſel within poſſibilities: nor is there need 
of any other limitation, it the agent be of intiuite po- y 
er, in order, allways, to attain its end. 
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reckon it a miifortune, not a crime; and, whatever it 
be, he will it upon the power that deter min d 
bim: nor will he difplear'# with himſelf,” unle(t he 
be conſcious, that it was in his power not to have done 
it: but of this no-one dan be coiiſcious, ho is deter- 
mid by another, unleſꝭ through a miſtake, or igno- 
rance. for no cauſes, but thoſe that are free, ought to 
be eiteem'd real. for they, that act, neceſſarily, muſt 
be conceiv'd to be ve; and we muſt have re- 
courle to another, that lays a r 2 e them, till 
we come to one that is free; and in that we muſt ſtop; 
now an agent, endow'd with ſuch à power, being de- 
rermin'd by it ſelt, not by another; and being ſtee in 
its actions: we muſt ſton in that, as in the true cauſe; 
and to chat ought to be imputed, whatever is done by 
it, good, or |) wu Fil | Ra | 
20. Eleventbly, It is manifeſt that ſuch an agent i 
capable ot happineſs.' ſor he i. that can alwa 
pleaſe himſelt. and. it is plain that ſuch an agent can al 
Ways pleaſe it ſelf. for, ſimee things are ſuppos d to 
pleaſe it, not from any neceſſity of nature; but from 
mere choics; and theres nothing to force it to chooſe 
one thing, rather than another: it is plain that an agent, 
endow d with this power, may s chuſe what it 
may enjoy ; and rejet# (that is, not deſire, or not chnſe) 
Avhat, cannot be bad. And hence it. appears of how 
much unportance it is, whether that agrreableneſo, hy 
which thing pleaſe the es, be ſettled by nature; 
or caus d by che agent ix ſelſ. tor, it it be N 
that u, if before choice there be good and evil in 
by which they pleaſe, or diſpleaſe; on them 
alſo will depend the. happineGs of ſuch an 2 and, 
unleſs the whole ſeries of things be ſo-order'd, that 
nothing cau happen; contrary to its appetites; it may 
tall ſhort of happinels. for its appetite will be diſap- 
pointed ; which. is What we call unhappineſs. but, if 
it be from choice that things have their agreeableneſs, 
or diſagreeableneſe; it. is 22 he, who has that 
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and pleaſe it ſelf with ; that is, it may be happy. tho 
. therefore freedom be of no ule, — to an 
agent, that ruſt — agreeable- 
neſt of external things. 
2 3 > apc wo —— 
of reaſou: yet 10 an 2 1 | 
— not upon upon choice, it is of 
very great importance, and prod 2 ſure toundation 
of happineſs. and hence appears how valuable, aud 
how —— le waar be. (a; JAl 
the ſe ſeem to be and eafy 
uaderſtood ; tho — b? by ſome too 
fubtle. 1 remains to enquire, whether this be a 
mere or without foundation; or whether 
there really is ſuch a principle to be found in nature. 
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—— fuch an hot be- 
_ cauſe they are in ; but they become 


| rand decals they — how perfect, how uſe - 
tull ſuch —— — be, we have already ſhown ; _ 
and, that there is ſuch à power in nature, appears from 
| 22 that God muſt — be ſuppos d do have 
K. for, 
. 2-Firft, nothing in the creation is good, or evil, 
to him, before; chaice ; he has no appetite to be ; 
ſatisty d with the enjoyment of things without 27 
him; he is theretore abſolutely indiſſerent with reſhe& 
to all external things; nor can he receive geod, or 
evil, from 1. what therefore — determin his 


will. 


will to act? certainly nothing without him ke'there-. 


choice, he w 
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tore determins himſelf; aud; as it were makes himſelf 
an appetite, wry 19%. .for,, When he has made a 


he has choſen, with as much concern and diligence, a 
¶ he were incited to that ende wour 1 und 
neceſſary appetite ; and will. eſteem that, which pro- 


maotes the obtai ing what he has choſen, good j and 


that, which hinders, evil. | 


4 Secondly, The divine will is the cauſe of good- 
ne 


in created things; which almoſt all acknowledge 
do depend upon it. for created things roceive all the 
are from the divine will; nor can they be any thing 
elſe, than what he wilbd they ſhould be. it is plain 
therefore that they all agree, and are conform id to his 
ethcacious, or permiſſive will ; and that in this agree- 
ableneſs is founded their original nels. and, ſince 
all . e from” one and the ſame will, which 
.cannot 


wiſdom within its proper limits; it is allo certain, that 


all things are as conſiſtent among themſcl vos and that 


every thing tends as muchto the preſervation of it ſelt, 
and of the whole, as was poſhble aud this” if rh be 


eſteem d their ſecondary goodneſs. and ſo all tht good- 
nels of the creatures is owing to the divine will, and 


depends upon it. for, in themſelves,” they could not be 
conceiv'd either good, or evil; ſince they were no- 
thing before the act of the divine will: nor were 


they leſi diſtant from goodneſs, with reſpect to Gd 


himſelf; till, by willing them to exiſt; he made them, 
by that elective act, good in then:ſelves; and, by an 
unity of will, conſiſlent with one another. there is no 
doubt, but that the divine will, here, as in all other 
things, acted in concert both with his wiſdom, 
115 and goodneſs. but it is from the will immediatl 
that things pleaſe God ; that is, that they are . 
tor there are many things that are not at all agreeable 
to his goodneſs, and wildom ; becauſe he did not will 
them: and, ſo long a8 he docs not will a thing, 4c 


cannot be . whence we may fairly inter, that his 
wall — er be determin d to — trom wp | 


endeavour effectually to procure itt 
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by their agteeableneſs to the divine will ; and not the 
divine will by the agreeableneſs, or goodneſs of things, 
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Theteſore 


4 Thirdly, They are not to be regarded, who 

| 64 chuſes things, becauſe they are good: 
as tho good, and greater good, that he perceives in 
things, determin d his will. for had it been ſo, it 
ſeems impoſſible that the world ſhould have been 
made. for, they, that acknowledge God to be the 
author of it, confeſs alſo that he is, in himſelf, ſupreme- 
ly, and abſolutely happy; and ſtands in no need of 
others. and, indeed, it cannot be conceiv'd how exter- 


nal chings can be of uſe to God, who has in himſelf all 
things, that are of any moment to the higheſt happineſs. 


he muſt therefore neceſſarily be indifferent to all ex- 
ternal things; nor can any reaſon be aſſign'd in things 
themſelves, why ke ſhould prefer one thing before au- 
other. It is * that things were created by God, 


with goodnels ; that is, with a certain agrecableneſs 


to his nature : but they were not made becauſe of 


any agreeableneſs antecedent to the divine will; 
on the contrary, they! neceſſarily agree, and pleaſe, 
re 


becauſe made by his free choice, for, ſince, in them- 
ſelves, they are nothing, they muſt neceſſarily have 
both their exiſtence, aud their agrecablencſs, from 
that will, by which alone they are: nor is it poſſible 
that they ſhould be diſagreeable to the will that made 


them. for, things, in themſelves, indifferent to God, by 
willing, he cauſes to be pleaſing. [5.] If there- # 


fore ſuch a power, as we have deſcribed, be not 
allow'd him; (that is, a capacity of pleaſing himſelf, 


dy determining himſelf to act, without any other re- 


ard to the quality of the object, than its being poſſi- 


ble) it ſeems impoſſible for him ever to have begun to 


do any thing, without _— for, no reaſon, as far 


rr 


willit be impoſſi 
Jes in itſelf to God: for his choice will pleaſe him. Now 
from what has been ſaid it ſufhciently appears, of how 
much importance it is, that the goodneſs of the creatures 


26 Cod Free. — 
as I can perceive, can be imagin'd, why he ſhould 
create any thing at all, why a world, why this world, 
why at the time in which it was created, why not 
before or aſter, why in this and not in another form: 
no loſs, or profit, no advantage, or trouble, could 
ariſe to him from hence; in ſhort, nothing to move 
him to chooſe one thing before another. unleſs there- 


fore there be allow'd to God an active power of de- 


termining himſelf in indifferent things, bic & 
nunc; and, by the determination, 8 to his 
choice, to pleaſe himſelf; he cou d have done nothing 
at all: as to all external things he muſt have been 
for ever unactive; nor could the world have been 
made; ſince no reaſon can be imagin d, why God, ab- 
ſolutely perfect in himſelf, abſolutely happy, ſhould 
create any thing without himſelf. | | 

6. Fourthly, It we ſuppoſe that there was a reaſon, 
and that God, mov d thereby, created external things; it 
is manifeſt, that, upon ſuch a ſuppoſition, God was ne- 
ceſſitated to create all things. for he, who, by ſome 
thing trom without, is determin d to do auy thing, is 
neceſſitated to act. for he is paſſive ; and muſt neceſſa- 
rily do, and ſuffer, not what he himſelf; but what the 


cauſe, that determins him, has effected in him. now 


that goodnels (which is ſuppos'd to be in things, be- 
fore * divine choice, which determins it) is ſome- 


thing external, with reſpect to the will of God. if 


theretore it be that, which determins his choice, it 
tollo vs, that both the act of choice is neceſſary; and 
all things, that depend upon it. [/.] But, it things 


pleaſe God, and are good, for this reaſon only, be- 
cauſe he choſe to make them ſo; he will be free, and 


the world made, not of neceſſity, but choice. nor 
ble that-it ſhould be made, becauſe uſe- 


ſhould entirely depend upon the divine choice; and 


not the divine choice on the goodneſs of the creatures. 


for ſo we may conceive neceſſity to be taken away, 
and liberty eitablih d. 5 


8. Fifthly, 
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8. Fifthly, But you will ſay, if he hop d for no ad: 
vantage from things, that he choſe; why ſhould he 
chooſe them ? is it not more probable, that he would 
have made nothing? or have given himſelf any trouble 
about things, that would do him no good? To this 
it may be anſwer d, that to him it is no more trouble 
to will things, than not to will them: and hence it is, 
that, when he wills them, they are; and ceaſe to be, 
when he does not will them. which reaſon, ſince it 
ſuppoſes the indifference ot things with reſpect to God, 
vindicates his liberty to act, or not to act; and proves, 
that what he chooſes will pleaſe him. But there is yet 
2 better reaſon, to wit, that God choſe ro make exter- 
nal things, that there might be ſomething withour 
him, in which he might take a pleaſure. for every one is 
_ in exerting the powers, aud faculties, that he 
as. now God is of infinite power, which he can exer- 
ciſe infinite Ways; but not all ways at once: for all 
ate not conſiſtent. but thoſe, that are conſiſtent, are, 
for the molt part, indifferent ; nor is there any reaſon, 
why. he ſhauld prefer one before another. he mult 
therefore, by his choice, make one — — 
more than another: otherwiſe it cannot be conceiv d, 
how a thing, in it felt indifferent to the chooſer, ſhould. 
pleaſe hirn rather than another. [g.] Nor ought we to 
enquire atter any reaſon of his choice; that is, why he 
ſhould chooſe one thing rather than another. for the 
ſuppoling a reaſon would deſtroy the indifference ; nor 
would the choice be free. for, if good and evil, bet- 
ter and worſe, be in things ; it is magiſeſt, that the 
divine goodneſs, and wiſdom, would nee<arily de- 
termin him to chooſe what is better. for who, without 
a fault, can neglect a better, and prefer a worſe. as 
therefore, in things indifferent, there can ba no reaſon 
why one thould be prefer d before another; ſo neither 
is there any need of it. for the divine will, being aQtive: 
ia its ſe f, and neceſſarily to be determin'd to one of 
the indifferent things, is to it ſelf a reaſon of its own: 
act, and freely determins its ſelf, nay, ſuch is the. di- 
vine power, that what one ſoever of infinite paſſible 
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28 God Free. V. i. 4. 
things he ſhall chooſe, that will be beſt ; and therefore 
it is all one which he prefers. But 
10. Sixthly, You may urge, that you do not yet un- 
deritand how a power can determin it ſelf ; that is, you 
do not know the manner. but we mult not deny a 
thing, becauſe we know not the manner how it is done. 
we are entirely ignorant hot the rays of the ſun, by 
moving the nerves of our eyes, cauſe an idea of light 
in the mind: nor do we know how the members of 
the body ſhould be mov'd upon a thought of the mind, 
or at the command of the will: yet no one denies 
theſe things, becauſe the manner, in «which they are 
effected, is unknown. it theretore it be evident, that 
the divine wil. doth determan it ſelf; we are not much 
concern'd hcey it is done. [II.] But if we would 
confeſs the truth, it is as difficult to conceive a thing 
to be mov'd, or determin'd by another, as by its (elt: 
but we, accuſtom'd to material agents, which are all 
paſſive in their operations, being aſſur d of the fact, 
are not at all concern'd about the manner. but if we 
conſider the matter throughly, we no more know how 
motion is communicated from one body to another, than 
how the will moves it ſelf: but the one ſeems nothing 
ſtrange, becauſe it is ſeen always, and in every action; 
but the other, being ſeldom done, that is by the will 
only, is eſteem'd incredible. and though expe- 
rience and reaſon prove that it is ſo; yet, becauſe 
the manner is unknown, we are ready to ſuſpect we 
are miſtaken. the occaſion of the miſtake is, becauſe 
the will, being the only active power, that we know 
of, and all the reſt — we are hardly induc'd to 
believe, that there really is ſuch a power; and we 
judge of it, by comparing it with other agents : which, 
lince they move nor, unleſs moy'd, we are ready to 
ſeek a mover in the divine will alſo: very abſurdly ; 
fince it is evident, that if there were not in nature an 
active power, neither could there be a paſſive; and, if 
nothing could move without a mover, there could not 
have been any ſuch thing as motion, or action. for it 
cannot be conceiv'd how it cou'd begin. but it is more 
difficuit to conceive how. motion could be, 2 a 
| gin- 
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beginning ; than how an agent ſhould move it ſelf 
ſince therefore there are difhculties on both ſides, nei- 
ther ought to be denied, becauſe the manner is uncon- 
ceivable. [LIz. ] But it muſt be obſerv'd, that what 
has been ſaid about the indifference of things with 
reſpect to the divine will, eſpecially takes place in the 
choices which we conceive as Primary; but not all- 
ways in After-chaices. for, fuppoting that God has 
will'd any thing, while that choice remains, he cannot 
nill either the ſame thing, or anything noceſſarily con- 


_ nected with it: for ſo he would contradithim'e!f. that 


whar I mean may be better conceiy'd, it muſt be con- 
ſider d, that the divine power can do infinite things, 
equal in their nature, and pertections. for inſtance, 
we may conceive an infinite number of men, alike in 


all things; infinite ſorts alſo of rational beings, equally 


perfect: which ot theſe God ſhould create firſt, no- 
thing could determin him, but his own will. and 
having determin'd to create man, as he is; that is, 
with the appetites, ſaculties, — — „ Which 
he has: it is impoſſible that God ſhiould will, or chooſe, 
things contrary to the nature of man, while that choice 
remains. FT ;.] For, when we conceive any thing "Is 

propos d to the divine-underſtanding to be done, +: 
we muſt neceſſarily ſuppoſe, that, with one view, he 
takes in all things, that axe neceſſarily connected with 
it, and whatſoever may, to eternity, follow from it; 
and, that, with one act, he wills, or nills- all tholo 
things. if therefore he determin d to create man, he ie 
to be ſuppos d · alſo to will, that he ſhould couſiſt ot a 
body and ſoul; chat -he mould be endow'd with ſenſes, 
and reuſon; and, that, as to his body, he ſhou'd be 
ſubject to the general laws of matter. for · it is plain 
chat all theſe things are ineluded in the determina: ion 


. about creating man. 14. ] Nay, not only thoſe things, 


that have a neceſſary connexion with the thing choſen, 
are to be eſteem d included in the firſtact of the will; 
but alſo thoſe things which tend to convehiency and 
happineſs, as far as they can conſiſt with the good of 
the whole. tor, ſince God is of infinite goodneſs, it is 
certain that he wills oy of his creatures, 2 
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than their exiſtence; that therefore, with the ſame 
choice, with which he determin'd to create things, he 
alſo will'd whatſoever is agreeable to thoſe things, and 
tends to the preſervation of their natures. [15.1 We 
obſerv'd before, that there is in things a twolold 
goodneſs: the firſt, and principal; by which they 
leaſe God, being confotmable to his will; the ſecond, 
y which they are conliſtent among themſelves, help- 
full to one another, and mutually promote the good, 
the preſervation, and pertet on of the whole. and 
both theſe ſorts of goodneſs proceed from the divine 
choice, and will. for, face God hath derermin'd with 
himſelf to pleaſe himſelf, by making and preſerving. 
the world; he is therefore to be thought to have 
will'd all things, which make for the benefit, and per- 
tection ot his work: otherwiſe he would be contrary, 
to himſelf ; and would, himſelf, be the cauſe, by that 
contrariety, of d-ſappoiating his choice. for, he is 
ſuppoſed to have chole, that there ſhould. be a world ; 
that it ſhould laſt as long as he had deterniin'd ; that 
every thing ſhould obtain the end en, Ei 3.thes all 
ic things ſhould act according to the nature he gave 
5 them, aud ſhould conſpire to the preſervation, 
and perfection of the whole. it is impoſſible theretore, 
that he ſhould will things contrary to theſe ; or that 
thoſe things ſ1ould pleaſe him, that tend to the diſor- 
dering, maiming, or deitruction of his work. for that 
he ſhould wall that things ſhould be, and yet nill the 
means of their being, is inconceivable. [16.] Man 
therefore being oi md as he is, from his being made 
of ſuch a nature and condition, it is plain allo that 
God wild that he ſhould be pious, ſober, and juſt. 
theſe thereſore, and ſuch like laws of nature are im- 
mutable, being conformable to the divine will; and 
contain d. in the farſt act of choice, by which he deter- 
uind to make man: nor can God nill ener his 
purpoſe remaining that man ſhould be as he is. for ſo, 
the ſame thing would pleaſe, becauſe conformable to 
the fuſt choice of making man, which is conceiy d yet 
to ſtand; and would diſpleaſe, becauſe inconſiſlent, 
with anocher choice, in which he kills the things that 


are 
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are contain d in the former choice; that is toſſay, he 
would will and nill the ſame thing, at the fame time; 
which is impoſſible. .{17.] Nor yet is he leſs free, be- 
cauſe. he cannot will that man ſhould be perjur d, a. 
murderer, &c. for he is no otherwiſe determin d, 
than by his choice :. nor does a thing any otherwiſe 
pleaſe, or diſpleaſe him; than becauſe it is agreeable, 
or contrary to his will. for, while the divine choice 
remains that he ſhould be man, that is, a creature 
bound to be pious, juſt, and ſober; it is impoſſible 
that he ſhould will him to be petjur da ot a murderer : 
nor, while the firſt choice remains, can the latter haye 
place in God, being inconſiſtent with the former. when 
therefore we ſay, that there is goodneſs in things, and 
affirm that ſome actions are hatetull to God, and others 
pleaſing; it is not, becauſe we believe that the divine 
choice is determin d by their goodneſs; but becauſe 
we ſuppoſe it to be contain d in the firſt act of his a 
will concerning the creating of things ;-and that 
they pleaſe, or diſpleaſe, as they are conformable; or 
contrary to that choice. Not᷑ is the divine Jiherty de- 
ſtro/ d, becauſe he muſt neceſſarily will theſe things, 
while he wills them: tor, every thing, while it is, 
neceſſarily is. but this neceſſity is conſequent, not an- 
tecedent to the determination ot the divine will. the 
divine choice is not therefore determin d by the good- 
neſs of things; but goodnels, and agrecableneſs in 
things, ariſę from choice; and that is belt to them, 
which agrees to the divine choicg ; by which he will'd | 
them to be, what they are. From what I have ſaid, 
I think it ſuthciently- appears, that God is an agent, 
to whom things are thereſore pleaſing, becauſe choſen. 

18. Yet it muſt be obſerv'd, that this power in an 
agent of determining its ſelf, is not of ſuch a nature 
as ſuppoſes infinite perfection: for I have ſhew'd be- 
fore, that it may conſiſt with an imperſect underſtan- 
ding, and other appetites. it does not therefore ſeem. 
peculiar, to God, or incommunicable: and therefore - 
we have no reaſon to doubt, but that a creature may ; 
| partake. of it; and, it it had pleas'd God to commu- 
ene 
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thing, but thar a creature might have been capable 
of it: and a creature, fo = would, without 
doubt, be more noble than the reſt; and would more 
pertectiy repreſent the image of God. ſince God there- 
fore has created more imperfect things, it is no abſur- 
dity to believe, that he has not omitted more perfect 
5 we ſhall therefore enquire whether any traces 

power are diſcoverable among the works of 


of t 


Man las a power f ' Pleafang | bimſelf by | 
1 * nn I think, from what has been faid, 
- Þ thar there is ſuch a principle in nature; and that 
it is communicable. now we are to enquire whether 
| Hature has given it to us. If we look into our own 
| minds, à doubt may ariſe, - whether we are always 
| paſſive in our voluntary actions; that is, whether 
| „ according to the degrees in which it either 
b, or is believ'd by us to be in things, determins our 
choice: or, to ſpeak plainer, whether we always 
chooſe things, becauſe they pleaſe us, and ſeem advan - 
tagious; or Whether, when ſometimes they ſeem in- 
different in pra Ap me, before 2 
| the 9 by choice; and, on ac- 
| | chin alone, pleaſe; becauſe they are choſen; We have 
| ſhew'd that there is ſuth a principle in nature, as can 
make agreeableneſs, and in things, by, wil- k 
| ling: whether we we poſſeſt of fuch a principle is the 
queſtion. that we are, ſeems reaſonable, frft, if we 
are conſcious to our ſelves of liberty; ly, if we 


jence in out ſelves the Gets; and . 
— 
are up- 
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which we have ſaid do accompany th 

thirdly, if it be plain that the catiſes, wit are. 

pos d to determin the will, are iniſufficient; or that. 

they ariſe from choice, but do not cauſe it. As to the 
2. Firft, we ſo certainly experience, that we have 

nenne wo car fregeelyy if 

| We 
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we conſult our own minds, doubt of it. and hence it 
is, that all, of all nations, following the guidance of 
nature, and obſerving the ſentiments of their own 
minds, have aſſerted liberty, at leaſt in ſome actions: 
nor has any one, except forc'd, and, as it were, 28 
circumvented by philoſophic tubtlerics, deny d, 
either that he is tree, or that he can pleaſe hanfelf by 
chooling this, or the other thing, out of many; tho” 
what is prefer d was not, betort choice, preferable to 
others, for any intrinſic goodneſs.” Lz. ] In this there- 
fore, as in many other things, the yulgar ſeem to 
think better, and to reaſon more juſtly than philoſo- 
phers.. for the vulgar generally follow the natural 
ſentiments of their minds; and, tho' they are dull 
enough · in deducing long reaſonings; yet, in thoſe 
things, that are perceiv d imm'diately, by fenſe and 
experience, they are oftentimes ſharper than philoſo- 
phers.: who, either puſt d up with vanity, that they 
may ſeem to be wiſer than their neighbours; or, de- 
ceiv'd by their own ſubtilty, oſtentimes feign mon- 
ſtrous conceits, and deny the moſt manifeſt things: 
nay, while they endeavour to trace truth through 
ſecret avenues, inacceſſible to man, they often leave 
behind them-; and are blind in broad day. hence ſome? 
have deny'd Motion, ſome Reſt, others Space; Senſa- 
tion of Egutes, God, and all Truth: and fo ſome deny 
Liberty, being unable to looſe the knots, they have 
ty'd for themſelves, by their on ſubtilty. not ſo the 
rude, and unlearned: who, diſregarding — rea- 
onings, 5 ingenuouſly of things, accord ing to 
che dil «Hrs. — — If we — 
their opinion, it is plain we have gain'd the poiut. 
for all proclaim that they are conſcious of a free prin- 
ciple within themſelves: which yet we have ſhew's 
cannot 5 be explain d otherwiſe than we 
have done it. Wich theſe agree the ſentiments of our 
unprejudic d minds: nor, in a matter ot fact, is the 
common teſtimony of mankind to be elteem'd of little 
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4. Secondly, If we find, in our ſelves, the ſigns 
129 22d properties, that belong to this power; we 
— no — — but that we uy 2 
power alſo. now the ſigns and properties are, To be 
conſcious to our — — are the true cauſe of 
our actions; and That we can act and pleaſe our felves by 
chu / arting our natural appetites, ſenſes, and reaſon. 
If it be evident by experience, that theſe things are 

ſſible; it will alſo moſt certainly r, that we 
ve a power, that can p!eaſe it ſelf by — alone. 
5. Hrf then, We have ſaid before, that the cauſe, 
that has this principle, is the only true efficient cauſe of 
its actions; and to it alone can be imputed what is 
done by it. now all impute to themſelves the actions 
of their own wills; and eſteem them properly and 
truly their own, whether good, or evil: a ſure ſigu 
that they are not ſenſible that they are determin d 
by any other to chooſe, or exert them ;|otherwile . 
4 would regard, not themſelves, but what deter- 


mins them, as the real cauſe of them. from a. cguſci- 


quſaueſi, and firm perſwaſion of this truth, it is, that 
choices ll made - are: more grievous than thoſe, that 
proceed from, unavoidable. error, or ignorance. and 
this is the reaſon. a light evil, occaſion d by our 
. our ow mow uneaſineſs, = | 
anguiſh, the greateſt; evil brought upon us by 
meant of another. 3 we fall, by an olective act, into 
diſeaſes, poverty, diſgrace, our conſcience accuſes us; 
the reflection is irkſom; nor can we pardon our ſelves, 
tho' ſecure from the fear of the: wrath of God, and 

niſhment of men: but when the ſame evils betall us 


by neceſſity of nature, or the agency of another, 


we indeed lament aur condition, and complain af our 


and thoſe accuſations of an avenging conſcience, that 
afflict thoſe who are miſerable through their own 
fault. as therefore an agent, that has chis W 2 45 
muſt neceſſarily blame himſelt, if, by his choice, he 
create any inconvenience to himſelf; ſo he, that blames. 
himſelf, ſhews that he has this principle. for, as 


it 4s impaſſihle for an agent not to blame himſelf, who 
| : | believes 
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believes hiniſelf the real cauſe of his own miſery; fo, 
on the other hand, it is certain that he, that blames 
himſelf, reckons himſelf the real cauſe of his miſery : 


otherwiſe he would complain, and be angry With 


that agent, that forc'd him to do thoſe things, which 
he finds attended with uneaſineſs; but would never 
blame himſelf, as the fountain, and cauſe, unlefs he 
was conſcious to himſelf that he could have prevented 
it. [s.] Conſcience therefore is a. plain proot of our 
having this active principle. for, we are not only 

Jes with our good deeds, and in pain for our bad; 


þ £9 we alſo impute them to our ſelves ; and, either 


commend, or condemn our ſelves, as the authors, 


and real cauſcs.of them: a certain ſign that our minds 


are-conſcious of their Liberty; and that they could 
have pleas'd themſelves by doing otherwiſe than they 
have dane. [7-] The ſecond ſign, or Property of this 
power, is, To be able to pleaſe it [elf by counteraQ- 

jag the natural appetites, ſenſes, and reaſon. If we 


find that we en Tok „ we may be aſſur d that we 


have this power. [8.3 As to natural appetites, 


we faid _—_ that this principle, when it 


be joyn d with the natural appetites in the ſame per- 
ſor, often goes _—_ to them, and pleaſes it (elf 
dy reſtraining them. if w 


e find we can do this, it is 


2 ligh that we have it. And who has hot experienc'd 


this in himſelf? who has not ſometimes willingly bore 
things 'difficulr, irkſom, and grievous to the natural 
appetites ; and been pleas'd with ſuch a ſuffering, as 
2 greater goed than the gratifying the appetites? yea, 
even the pain, ariſing from the violence ofter'd to the 

ites, ii we chooſe to bear it, is in a manner 
Aan tho 8 . whence it 

Y appears, that the pleaſure depends choice : 
tor, while the choice 3 Ir hoe when 
the choice is chang'd, It vaniſhes. now ſuch choices 


dA te daily made: nor is any one ſo much a ſtranger to 


himſelf, as not to be conſcious of them. [o. 1 We 
may further obſerve, that we not only embrace thoſe 
things, with 2 which the appetites reject, and 
reject what they deſire; but, by an obſtinate —_— 
| 0 
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do as it were change nature it ſelf; and cauſe tlie 
appetites to follow the things, which they naturally 
azolt; and to avoid the things, which they naturally 
deſire. And this has place not only in the a 
alſo in the objects of the ſenſes. ſome things are to 
them naturally difagreeable , and detorm'd ; yet 
theſe things, by the — of choice, are bore; and, 
the natural inclinations being alter d, at laſt become 
delicious: on the other hand, things ſweet, and beau- 
tiful, are rejected by the will.; and, at laſt, become 
ungrateful. 'T heſe things could never be, if it was not 
in our power to pleaſe our ſelves, otherwiſe, than b 

the agreeableneſs of things to our appetites and ſenſes. 
for, whence can it be, that things ſweet, beautiful, 


.commodious, and gratefijll to the appetites, and ſenſes, 


ſhould be rejected; and, when rejected, become un- 
pleaſant, and grievous: on the other. hand, how 


'cou'd croſſos, pains, torments, yea even death it felt 
become pl eaſing; unleſs from this principle, that plea- 
Tes it ſelt by choice. if it be allow d that we have ſuch a 


3 theſe things may eaſily be accounted for: ſince, 
by the power of this principle, things, naturally good, 


are turn'd into evil, and evil into good. for it has a 


good, ſuperiour to theſe; by means of which it over- 

comes, and changes their nature: and, that it cannot 
be otherwiſe accounted for, we ſhall ſhow hereafter. 

10. Theſe things indeed are generally ſuppos d to 

be done according to the preſcriptions, and by 

* the power ot reaſon; and that the will, under 


its guidance, embraces things ungratefull to the natu- 


ral appetites, and ſenſes. contcls that theſe choices 
are ſometimes the reſult of reaſon, and allways ought 
to be. for I before hinted, that à regard ſhould be 
had to theſe, in our choices: but very often it is 
much otherwiſe. We ſhow'd before: that a power, 


termin d by reaſon; ſince the underſtanding rather 
depends on it, than it on the underſtanding. a third 
property therefore, and ſign of this power, is, To be 
able not. only to thwart the appetites, and ſenſes ; 
but reaſon allo. It we find that this is poſſible, — 
| 9 | * 


tites; but 
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capable of pleaſing it ſelf by its choice, cannot be de- 
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| contrary to the natural inclination of 


value, and without even the appearance of good. there 


relations, without any ſigns. of diſtraction; if we 


do theſe, aud more abſurd things, we have. 


u unaccountable, how things, lo abſurd, ſo oppolite to 


bat, ſubdu d by its choice, it may not only eſteem 
2 | * S800 
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muſt acknowledg our ſelves to be poſſeſt of this 
* can, by the force of choice, 
come, not only the appetites and ſenſes, but 
underſtanding, we learn by daily experience ; and it 
is to be lamented, that, by ſo many inſtances, it may 

be prov d, that we pleaſe our ſelves in our choice. 


the 
appetites, and to the dictates of reaſon alſo. 22 
11. We have heard of Atheiſts, who, hardned by 

the obſtinacy of a perverſe mind, have endur'd-impri- 
ſanments, torments, and death it ſelf, rather than re- 
nounce their belov'd impiety. and we may have ob- 
ſerv'd many, who, rather thau fall ſhort of a fooliſh 
choice, willingly run the riſque of their fortunes, lives, 
and ſouls. how many have diſregarded the entreaticy, 
and advice of their deareſt friends, the dictates of their 
own minds, dangers, tortures, death, the wrath of 
God, and puniſhments of hell? and have prefer'd to 
what is truly good, things, which, ſetting aſide the 
goodneſs they have from choice, are mere trifles, of no 


*have been thoſe, who, wittingly, without hope or - 
faith, have murther d themſelves, and 2 


may judge of the ſoundneſs of their minds by * 33 
their words, and actions. Now did ſuch as theſe at- 
rend to reaſon, or follow any other good, but the 
enjo of what they choſe? That this ng cari 

ow'd 
before. for, fince it is ſuppos'd to be of ſuch a nature, 
that it can pleaſe it ſelf by its act; whenever it can 
exert an act, it can alſo pleaſe it ſelf, tho' the naturgl 
appetites, (onſes, and reaſon it ſelf oppoſe. if there- 
fore it be allow'd that we have this principle, it is 
eaſy to conceive how theſe things may be: otherwiſe it 


reaſon, ſo contrary to the lenſes, and dictates of the 

underſtanding, ſhould be daily committed by mankind, 

[12.] Nay, what may ſeem more ſtrange, the will 
to have ſo great a power over the underſtandi 


* 
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Thoice, — 1 it is therefore certain, that we, 


tho aud the like things, they b 
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„evil; bur alſo be forcd to — Go 
trarbs. nor will any 
confiders, that the ſeuſes are as natural fas 
culties, and as naturally perceive: their objects, and 
— * chin 72 from. ungratefull, as the un- 
therefore, by 1 ſometimes 
thin tip w ro ſenſes, _ pleale our ſelves ; it 
ometimes, to 3 eaſure, — 
— things contrary to y The ſenſes 4 
fore d to = and bear things I which 
by uſe become gratefull, and no Jef ng than 
thoſe things, which are agreeable by nature. fo, ſome- 
times, the underſtanding may be forc'd by the will to 
receive falſe things for true; 2 them; 
and, at ; in_good camelt, to d therd 8 
true. "that common expreſſion, We eaſily bo- 
Keve what we very much with. and to 4 


pleaſure to overcome, not only their ſenſes, but their 


'Yeaſon alfo. I confeſs he is much to blame, and acts 
foolithly, chat does it. but, from this, that we are to 
blame, and that we act fooliſhly, it thar we 
not only can, but actually 4s ſe our ſelves, 


134 by chooſing things contrary to reaſon ; and that 
the t of the un rather depends upon 
the than the will is determin d by it. From 


What has been aid it appears, that all 
| ofa power, thit cak pleaſd-ir 


"Gf by is 


are 
| . ſame will appear, Thirdly, by conſider ing 
tedſons, by which they, who think the will as 
{ive in chooling, 67 v we are moy d ro chooſt thus 
abfurdly. for, it, while they go about to give a rea- 


it will plainly appeat that they are m a miſtake, 


more clearly, by enumerating che reaſons, byw W 
the will to be 4d to theſe 8. 
ie chief of theſe Reaſom arp, the mi 


under ftanding, che obſtinacy 7 the mind, the pre- 
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valency of the paſſions, and madneſs. by theſe the 
„ 75 all a= unreaſonable, abſurd, and — 
actions of mankind; and theſe are reckon d the cauſes 
of all choices; which, tho without reaſon, are 
— cannot proceed from an intrinſic goodacls of 
s the * the under ſtan ding 
15 Fr, As to mi | | 
it is — 9 that we, — through miſtake, 


_ chooſe things hurtfull ; whence we are oftentiaes 


troubled : but this we don't i to ourſelves, 
emlefs we are conſcious that that miſtake was volunta- 
ry, that is, that, in ſome meaſure, it ow'd its original 
to choice, Choice is therefore prior to every culpa- 
ble miſtake; for it upon it, we don't there- 
fore always chooſe abſurdities, thro' miſtake ; bur, 
when we chooſe abſurdities, we ſtray from truth. 
But if we would confeſs the truth, conſcious of all 
we are about to do, we are hurried upon abſurdities 
by choice. if therefore there be any miſtake, it is no 
other, than that we reckoa it better to enjoy a free 
choice, 3 without natural evils. Hence it 
rs that there is ſuch a pleaſure reſulting from 135 
dice, as is able to deveive the underſtanding, and 
make it prefer that pleaſure to every natural good, 
yea. ta lite it felf, but whether this be done thro” 
miſtake, or no, it is a ſtrong proof that we have ſuch 
a b that pleaſes it ſe!t by its choice, Shar 
16. Secondly, 'As for that ob ſtinacy, by which e 
think we are mov'd to chooſe — An it ĩs nt 
nothing elſe than a bad and perfevering choice. nar 
can obſtinacy and 3 be otherwiſe explain q, 
than by choice. If it be allow d that things pleaſe uh 
becuſ2'they are choſen, it is evident that Obſtinac 
is Adhering to a choice, and being pleas d with it, 
againſt the dictates of reafon, and with the loſs of 
natural goods, without neceſfity. but if the will be 
determin d from without, there will be no fach thi 
as obſtinacy ; nor will any thing elſe be meant by. 
obſtinate man, thaff that a man has long bean in a 
noxious miltake, 'without any motive to change his 
judgment. a nan th _—— may * 
11 
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ſaid to be miſerable ; but not at al! obſtinate, according 
to the common meaning ot the word. / 
17. Thirdly, Since neither miſtakes, nor obſtinacy 
are ſuthcient to account for theſe choices, they have 
recourſe to the poever of the paſſions, as, a Deſire of 
fame and glory, Anger, Hatred, c. theſe they will 
have to be the cauſe of our chooſing abſurdly ; and af- 
firm, that choice is determin'd by rheſe. but fame and 
glory have no good in themſelves, eſpecially to thoſe, 
who believe that they ſhall Not Be after death. whence 


is it then that they are contented to purchaſe glory 


with their lives? from nothing ſure, but from choice, 
by choice we have tram'd to our ſelves theſe idols; 
and, whatever good they have in them, they have it 
from choice. to be taikt of after death, to ſpread our 
fame by our deeds, arc no otherwiſe pleaſing, than 
becauſe we will them. to live in obſcurity, to di 

be forgotten, will be no leſs pleaſing to hun, that 
chooſes it; and have actually been pleaſing to ſome. 

p they therefore, that contend - theſe thin 

135 Jetermin choice, take the effects for the 0. 
for theſe things prove, that things, in themſelves in- 
conſiderable, do, by choice, acquire ſo much good- 
nels, as to outweigh all natura! goods. 

18, The fame we may lay ot anger, hatred, love, 
and deſpair, by which many are ſuppos d to be driven 
upon abſuꝛdities. but indeed what, in them, is hurtſull 
and grievous, they have from choice. nature has in- 
deed given us — — for the moſi part, innocent, 
while they are ſollicited by proper objects, and only 
in a natural ſeaſon, as we may ſee in brutes ; but, by 


the power of choice, they are forc'd to change atur 


objects; that is, anger and hatred are, by &hoice, 
forc'd, not upon thole things, that are naturally hurt- 
full; nor love or delire on thoſe things, that are na- 
turally defirable ; but on others of a quite different 
kind, with which they have no natural agreeablcneſs, 


ſuch are fame, and giory after death ſuch alſo are 


moſt of the inſtruments of luxury # and thoſe things 
which are commonly ſaid to plegle only by the force 
of the fancy, that is, in reality, by choice. hence it is, 


* that 
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—. . ſubilitutes theſe — 
purſu d by them, in the ſtead of natur 
while they are ated, not according —— ed : 
nature, but the command of choice, they — wy 
things ; ; tranſgre(s the bounds of — — 
_ | 


19. As for envy, and revenge, are not owing 
to nature, but to the will; and, A arg 
not at all. for, whatever is pretended to the contrary, 
P 8 
ſaſters, in —— 3 
family, country, "and 1 N up 4 latisf envy, or-! 237 
revenge, can no otherwiſe be — for, 
cans be has dene Carly theſe pains and it is 

— that the moſt unexperienc'd are ſufhcienty - 
5 rind of this. but theſe things, once receiv'd 
by choice, are more pleaſing thay what name has made 
neceſſary: theſe abſurd — therefore proceed not 
from. the force of theſe paſſions ; but the abſurd and 
irregular force of theſe flows from choice. 
| 22 Fourtbhly, They, thar-obſerve theſe. to be inf 

ficient, refer abſurd chaices to madgeſs,. and rage. bus 
this is to play with words, and take madneſs in anguhey 
ſenſe than js uſual. he, that, diſburb d in his mind, can 
neither deduce conc luſions, nor attend to the 
rances of things, is recond a mad man: a 2 
who do many dard ate not mcapable-of thele; 
and have the. natural uſe of their underſtanding, and 
ſenſes. whence therefore is it, that they: ara'burtied 
into abſurdities ? certainly by the force and. 
ment of a ſuperior faculty, that is, the will: which 


has a good paculiar to it (elk, — 
og 


— — on, What 
— 


— 
1 * 


— 
— 
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endeavors to encreaſe 1 by purſuing thing 


its choices; nor can he any more be ſaid to be mad, 
that, forc'd by the ſtreugth of a ſuperior faculty, act 


| reaſon of the faculty of underſtanding hurt, or the uſe 
138 [tions of reaſon, and wittingly violates th 


contrary to them. for the more it makes its 


through difficulties and abſurdities, fo much the 
conſcious of its own force, it applauds it ſelf: which 


ſeems to be what we call Vanity and Pride. hence it 
forces the ſenſes, reaſon, and natural apperites, to ſerve 


reaſon; than he, who, impell'd by a greater 

rce, falls from a precipice. tor he, that hes afted, 
contrary to reaſon, muſt not immediately be reckon'd. 
a mad man; but he alone, that does abſurd things b 


" , of reaſon hinder'd. he, that can follow the d 


is to be eſteem d, ndt a. mad man, but. a wicked. 


in us, all theſe things may eaſily be accounted for. 
for he, that is poſſeſt of it, will pleaſe himſelf, by pur- 
Sing his choices, even to the detriment of ſoul; and. 
bod; and with injury to his ſenſes, appetites, and. 


meaſon : which we, often, with amazement, ſee done“ 
bur, without this power, it ſeems impoſſible that we 


Mould make to our ſelves a good by choice; or, that 
we ſhould prefer a good, ſo made, to- every natural 
- * 22, I confeſs theſe things ought not to be: but, if 
thoſe things could not be, that ought not to be, there 
wonld be no n. as therefore there are many goods 
from this principle, ſo there is alſo in it this evil, that, 
by its — wicked and abſurd things are done; 
and it has this inconvenience, that it can do what i 
ought not. 


23. From theſe, and other arguments, that might 
be brought, it ſufficiently appears, I think, that God 
has given us ſuch a principle; and that our will is de 
termin'd by it ſelf: that therefore they are miſtaken, 
who ſuppoſe that the appetites, paſſions, or underſtand- 
ing, determin our choice. It is probable that the orca- 
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N 
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27. If it be granted, that we have this ſuperior fl 


= 


of the will : and he, that does any thing, for a reafon 


v. i. * 


chings agrecable to the ſenſes, or 


ſerving. that we have a regard any ver 

8 le moron, 
cheſs, without neceſlity ; alſo that the judg- 
ment of the underſtanding muſt us'd. in chookng, 
and having: been accuſlom d to· chis way of 
we came at t. to think, that our wills. ara always 


termin d by Curls N that, 


2 is the condition of the object, that the 


old judges what we chooſe, —— 
e 


—— true; that the mind 
2 , becauſe — — becauſe, we have made 


our ſelves an appetite ſome antecedent choice : and, 
Tre tr e thoſe things, which we have 


24. Lea, , we ee things contrary to all 
3 aſſert « 3 — 
0 5 to aſſert our in 
it is certain, that one es abs 
doth do it, rimentally proves. that he-is free, and 
can pleaſe himfelf b his choice; and cannot be ſaid to 

be determin'd by the judgment of. the unde 
for this reaſon i bend by t the mind, and may equally 
ſerve every choice, as being taken from the indiffere 


feign't by himſelf, and indifferent both ways, is tobe 
eſteem d to have. done the ſame, as if he had” ated 
without any reaſon, It is plain therefore that we par- 
of this power 3, that we uſe the res, and 
as ſpies ; reaſon as counſellor j but that the will 


as: ſevereigw; creates e pleatarey i des, 1 
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* \ROM what I have alread fed, i | 
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that eee 
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— appetites: when, really, the con- 133 


f m ble and perfect than a being, that is not. for, what 
neither acts, nor ſuffers, is molt remote from perſec- 
tion; fince it is of no more ſervice to nature, than if 


ir was not at all: and what is merely paſſive is one de- 


more perfect. bat that, which bas, in it felf, the 
Principle of its own actions, lince it wy nin 
were, nearer to the divine nature, — is more inde- 
pendent; it is alſo more tor it ſelt, that is, it ſeemte 
made tor it ſelf, and its own good efhecially.; and # 
{ much the more noble and periect. nor does it ſeem 
poſſible that a greater perfection ſhould be communts 
cated, than to enjoy ſuch a principle: and the fret 
any one is, and lefs obnoxious to motions from with- 
out, ſo much the more perte& is he. God thereſorg 
multiply'd ſuch creatures, as far as the ſyſtem of his 
creation allow'd ; and ordain'd:the reſt, that are paſſive 
in their operations, to ſerve theſe. "4 

2. Since therefore happineſs is allom d, according to 
the common notion, to ariſe from à due" uſe of the fa- 
entties and powers, that every one has; and ſince this 
power of determining us to actions; and of rarity! 
our ſelves — is the moſt perfect; by which eſpe» 
caally we are aſſur d that we are, and that, we have a 
reſemblance- to the divine nature: our happineſs nut 
principally be plac'd in a due uſe of it; nor can any 
„thing elſe be abſolutely pleaſing to us, but what 
147 is' choſen. It muſt be conlult, cher many.things 
external, many things preſented by the ſenſes, are 
to us: but, if We. conſider the. thing thrdhghly, 
n will: appear that this happens, only becauſe we are 
induc'd by theſe, as by motives, to exert the act of 
choice, by which we receive theſe things, as — 
to the natural appetites, for, though the ill cann 

be determin'd to chooſe by anything, but it felt; yet 

rſwaſions may le us d to determin it, ſo as t i 
things abſurd, and ungratefpil yo de natural appe- 
rites. 

3. For it is certain, that, d choaſiag, eve uſe the 
aſſifance of the underſtanding, as a torch before us, 
to diſtinguiſh external goods from evils. but we ue ic 
D 
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and, if we would confeſs the truth, we uſe it, rather 
to avoid things abſurd. and hurtfull, than to obtain 
things good and pleaſing. for, wharſoever we chooſe, 
as before was ſhew'd, will therefore be good and 
pleaſing, unleſs it leads us to things contrary to the ap- 
petites, or otherwiſe abſurd. the underſtanding there- 


tore diſcovers, and adviſes to avoid theſe external evils, 


or embrace good; but, till we exert the act of choice 
about them, neither is the one abſolutely pleaſing, nor 
the other diſploaſing. for, chat it is ſo, I have prov d 
before; and experience will convince any one of it, 
that will but attend to it. If therefore nothing pleaſes 
us, unleſs in ſome manner choſen ; it is plain, that eys 
muſt ſeek for our happineſs in choice. = 
4. We have ſhown before, that a thinking creature, 
that is merely paſſive as to its actions, cannot be per- 
fectly happy. for, being ſubject to the motions of ex- 
ternal things, it muſt neceſſarily meet with things evil, 
as well as good. nor is it poſſible that all things 
ſhould, be agreeable. It remains therefore, that 4 
a creature, that may be free from all pain, muſt have 
in it ſelf the principle. of its own happineſs, and be. 
able to pleaſe it ſelt, however external things are: 


that is, it muſt have a power of its own actions, and. 
be able to pleaſe it ſelf by willing any thing. for, 


whatever an agent meets with, it will pleaſe it; 
ſince, by it, things are not choſen, becauſe they 
pleaſe ; but, on the other hand, pleaſe, becauſe they 
are choſen. whoever therefore has a free choice, may 
leſs himſe'f with Ae by chooſing whatever 

appens, and by fitting his choice to things 
FJ. And this ſeems to be the 3 creatures 
can be perfectly happy: for, things, neceſſa- 
rily bound by certain laws, cannot be chang d; it re- 
mains that choices muſt be alter d, to be conformable to 
things, that is, to the divine will. for, ſo; free agents 
may have it in their power to obtain happineſs. hence 
we are ſo often warn d, in Scripture, to be conform'd 
to God. on this depends our ſalvation and Pp 
nefs : and not without reaſon. for, what is happineſs 
i not tobe, always, in all things, as.we. to bez 
| ar, 
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organs; which yet cannot be avoided. I confeſs in- 


B's pleaſure, and greater pleaſure than the natural 
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or, as we would be. but he, that dioaſes always 


onform himſelf to the divine will, will always 

e would be; and will never be difappoineed in his 

choice, however external things go, a man, ſo- di 

d, may have happineſs : nor doth it ſeem Poſfible 
15 any one, other wiſe, to be happ 

n be ſaid, that = happineſs is not 

9's for: foes þ being , Joyn'd to earthly mat- 

WM neceſſarily * by its motions : nor 

can we, without 5 ain or troubleſom ſenſation, 

bear the diſſolution of the body, and hurting of the 


deed, that abſolute happineſs is not to be hop'd for in 
the 2 fate 2 ne the. more oo oices 
4 are canform d to things, the more happy we are. 
if therefore our choices were abſolutely free, it would 
be free for us alſo to be abfolutely but, ſince 
the care of our bodies, and natural petites, con- 
ſounds our choices ſometimes, and draws them aſide; 
we cannot abſolutely, and without a mixture of trou- 
ble, pleaſe our ſelves in our choices. for, tho' they 


. ya. dg yot remove all trowbless of 
ol pain. we muſt therefore acqui- 
= ATTN in a moderate aid imperfect happinefs, 
as the preſent ſtare af things allows : and it is plain 
that that, ch as it is, ariſes from nothing elſe, than 
our choices. far, tho" we covet always, by choice 
alone, 2 . trouble and pain 2 ariſe ＋ the 
things, w , to the natur 
tites, we are 'forc'd 2 3 yet we may ch me 


bear thoſe things; and, in chooſing, pleaſe our 


« my the conſciouſneſs of © our courge in bearing 
2 the uneaſine(s pain ; —_ 

ed warp aps ſo much encreaſing the pleaſure, that the- 
2 exceed the pain, ariling from the diſ- 


| appointment of the appetites, © many degrees, as 


might have been enjoy d, had there been no contra- 
riety between the appetites, and choice. for inftaoce, 
one, that feels two egrees of pain from a diſeaſe, and, 
by Gogkag 30 der & * zud with patience 

enjo 
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oys ſix 6f pleaſure ; the two of 1 
2 
four degr — — — ereford 
22 y chan he, that has four of mere 
myo I I y mixture 8 
ow'd to idle, we may as happy 
the natural appetites, as & nature had 
nor will there be any cauſe to complain of them. 

7. And here, 2 we may admire the divine 


could yet create an 2 ite, i ſhou d 

in it 25 5 to — | 4 

might 

pain toit, Now 2 will d 
it ſelf to things ; when the — 
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be had this wey, or not at all and it is hard 
ceive, how he can fall ſhore of 
it in his power to pleaſe himſelf, This ſeems 
been the opinion of the ancien Si tho 
not ly underſtand, aj have 


ciently exp in'd their — 19 
boos. of tee and choice 
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SECTION i 
| Of Undue Choices. 
T ENCE plainly appears what Choices ate 
to be reckon' — for it is evid 
that we are endow d by God w 
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with the enjoyment of what we choofe. for, to 
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aud be diſappointed, a miſery. when therefore we 
W- 


knowingly chooſe what we cannot enj 

| upon our ſelves an unneceſſary miſery: 
have choſen otherwiſe wich — 

fore, that knowingly chooſes what he 


by 
fi 


are mixt, nor i 
from bitterneſs. we 
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y | als con 
irdly, He may be judg d to make an undue 
choice, that defires cu be knoews is not in his 
| | for it is a chance whether or no he can 
obtain what is not in his power: but it is fooliſh to 
ö truſt our happineſs to chance. ſince therefore it is in | 
| dur power to chooſe thoſe things only, which we may | 
1 "eertainly obtain; we either hazard our happineſe, or | 

utterly. ruin it, when we purſue uncertainties. 
4. Tourthiy, That alſo is an undue choice, that 
us upon taking bat is lawfully occupied by another's 


choice. We have before ſaid, it is a miſery tf fall 
ſhort of our choice; to enjoy it, a happineſs.. the en- 

| 3 what is choſen is Owing to every one, 

that has the power of choice, in as far as it u ne- 


ceſſary to exerciſe the faculties of him that chooſes, and 
- hinders not} the good of others. now he hinders 
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another's good, that would make what is common 
his own property, or take from what is common more 
than his lot. things therefore, that are before occu- 
pied by the choices of others, are owing to them 
that chooſe them ; nor can they be taken away, with- 


out injury: he theretore, that deſires them, wills 


what is not due to him; that is, an undue choice, 
endeavours. to bereave others of their right. This is 
priacipally to be refer'd to thoſe things, that are be- 
fore occupied by the Divine choice. tor they are to be 
judg'd, by all, prohibited, ard ſacred ; nor can he 
lucceed, or be happy, that ſets himſelf againſt God, by 
chooling thoſethiags,taar God wills he ſnould not chooſe. 
tor, what God wills, muſt vecellarily be; but God wills 
the happineſs ot all, as tar as it is poſſible. he there- 
tore, that, without neceſſity, injures the happineſs ot 
another, {ins againlt God; and makes an Undue 
Choice. k | 


J. Fiſthly, Hence we are forbid to deſire any 


thing burtſull to our ſelves, or others. by hurttull 77 
muſt be underitood thoſe things, that lead inro natural 
evils ; that are hurttull to ſoul, or body. From what 
has been ſaid, it appears that things pleaſe us, becauſe they 
are choſen : but reaſon diſſwades trom chookng things, 
that are hurctull to our ſelves, or others. or that de- 
fraud the natural appetites without neceſhty : for a gra- 
t. fication is owing to theſe appe: ne”, when it can be 
done without a greater detriment, a choice therefore 
oppolite to theſe, without a caule, hace it defrauds us 
- * due enjoyment of the appetites, is to be eſteem d 
ide. 


SECTION iv. 


How it is poſſible that ue ſhould fall inte 
" Undue Choices. 


1. II is difficult to conceive, as has been ſid, how 
I be can miſs of happineſs, that has it in his pow- 
er io pleaſe himſelf. but he, that chuſes the above 
md, o. fuch like things, muſt necelar!!y fall ſhort 
— f — of 
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56% Hou ue fall mi Undue Choices: V. iv. 
of his choice, and his appetite be diſappointed ; that 
5, he muſt be unhappy. But you'll] ſay, how is it 
poſſible, that any one ſhou d chooſe theſe things ? I 
anſwer, this may proceed, 1, from miſtake _— 
race; 2, from civeleſneſs or negligence ; 3, from 
levity ; 4, from a contratted habit; 5, from other 


© * appetites implanted in us by nature. not chat the will 


can be determin d by theſe, or any other.extrinkc ap- 
petites; but becauſe it takes hence an occaſion of de- 
2 it (elf, which otherwiſe it would not have 


2. Firſt, As to the Firſt, we before prov'd that we 
146 e able to miſtakes and ignorance ; and that this 
muſt be reckon d among natural evils. when 
therefore we are forc'd to chooſe in things not ſuffici- 
ently known, our miſtakes are not to be imputed tb 
us 2s Crimes : nor is it to be ſuppos d that will 
permit fatal miſtakes : but a choice, in things not ſut- 
iciently known, oſten offers it ſelf to us when we 
are oblig'd by no neceſſity ; and then, in haſte, with- 
out ſufficient conſideration, we chooſe things impoſſi- 
ble, Sc. nor are we theretore free from blame, fince 
we are oblig d to deliberate, and ſearch into things 
belore we chooſe. | 
3. Secondly, Fheſe undue choices therefore may 
ariſe trom caveleſneſs. for, by due care, the good 
and evil, that is in things, ou d appear: bur, by be- 
ing negligent and ſupine, we are deceiv d; and ſuffer 
for our negligence, by ſlumbling on the evil. 

4. As to the Third, fince the pleaſure of a free agent 
conſiſts ia his choice, no wonder if, to his utmoſt, he 
indulge his will in exerciſing it. nor will it be ſtrange, 
if, in this widely extended exerciſe of choice, he 


| ſometimes paſſes the bounds prefixt by God aud na- 
ture ; if, whilſt he is deſirous to all things, he 


light on ſome things that have not a apy iſſue, that 
is, on things abſurd, or impoſſible. for he pleaſes 
himſelf by the attempt, tho he be unh in 

event: but ſuch a one 25 not tree from blame; for every 


one is oblig'd to take care not to be ſtudious to pleaſe, - 


himſelf by new choices, be what he t; or, 
nn 
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V. ir. How we all into Undue Choices. 5% 
through levity, be unduly troubleſome to him(elf, or 


ers. i 
5... Fourthly, We find that by frequent choices habits 
are acquir'd.. this ſeems to ariſe from hence, that, 
p'caling our ſelves by a choice often-repeated, we we 
cafily mduc'd to hope, that the ſame pleaſure will al- 
ways follow from the ſame act; and ſo, ſupine and ſtu- 
pid, we obſerve not the revolutions of things: and he, 
that does not obſerve them, will eali;y fall into choices, 
that will be attended with unproſperous iſſues. beſides, 
it is with difficulty, that we alter the choices, the 
pleaſure of which remains in our minds, and is, as 105 
it were, fixt by frequent experience: but yet we 
are not to be excus'd, when, to avoid trouble by 
changing our choice, we fall into things abſurd, or im- 
pollible. and, it we — conhder the matter, we 
ſhall find that moſt undue choices ariſe trom this un- 
ſeaſonable perſeverance; all which deſervedly come 
under the Jauner ot à culcable obftinacy. 5 
6. Fifthly, We have often ſhew d, that we are made of 
ſoul aud body; and that theſe mutually affect each other. 
hence ariſe in u; difterent appetites : ſuch as the preler-' 
vation of the body; a dehre of iſſue; and others of 
the ſame nature: and, what hiaders theſe, we reckon 
hurtfull. now, for. want of ſufficient attention to 
things, by the importunity of theſe we are hurried in- 
to abſurdities; or, ir dulging our choices, we embrace 
things, that off:r an unneceſſary violence to them. 
hence ariſè innumerable evils, bock to our ſelves, and 
others: hence, violence and in ury is offer d to our 
nature, and natutal ites; to which, at leaſt, 2 
moderate indulgence is due: hence, we raſhly and un- 
lawtully invade things, poffeſt befo e by others choices, 
or tites ; even thoſe things, that are prohibited by 
the determinate will of God himſelf. from the, and 
other like things, it happens that we abuſe our liberty ; 
and bring upon our ſelves, or others, natural evils, by 
undue choices. tor, being endow'd. with liberty in 
cbeſe, and the like things, we can uſe it according to 
the direction of reaſon, or abuſe it for this power 
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5 7. Hence appears, with what taption chdices Ae to 


be made, for, thougl. nothing, but what is stet, 
pleaſes; yet we dont pleaſe our ſelves by choaſt ung on- 
ly ; but, much more, by exjoying what we'chooft : 
otherwile it would ſignity nothing what we chole. we 
mult therefore take .care to chooſe thoſt things, which” © 
we may always enjoy. for, it theyare r decay, 
or do not anſwer the end of bit that chooſes them, 
| he, that ſhall chooſe them, erer muſt 
1 neceſſa ily be troubled. it may be (aid that he can 
ieee N N a 
prevent that, by changing his choice, upon the 
lecay, or diſappointment of the thing choſen. but it 
ut be obſze d, chat choices ate not chang'd with- 
da Ende ot pain, and repentance. jorz we de noc 
prevail with tte mind to alter, before it appears tha 
ve have made a wrong choice. when theretore we are 


Us AαρνYu v; ihe cnjoyment oi ht it have Choſen, 
< then, at lau, deſperate; wre:ched, ident, aud con- 

, 4 . . as . * 
Kious ot our wrc g choice, we ſet about changing 


our choice: Mien gent be done with out an anxious 
and ſolicitous {.:13-0t our diſappoint ent; and the 
more, and longer, we have been intent upon any 
chowe, with lo much the more pain we are ſored o. 
change it. hene the d:fticulcy , which we find in? 
changing or choices: and therefore many (hook 
the: to perl in abſurd, choice, than u dergo the 
tiouble of changing them., for, things pcie, becauſe 
we will ther , gall w at before we Wild, 17 
| | x6 contradi@ our le ves; and cane be done, without 
a anpleataat ſor urgle, and ſock of the mane : 23 any 
| ole Ly PErcelVe deere. 
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THE END any. 
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